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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


On  New  Year’s  day,  1879,  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia  attained  its  majority;  it  having  been  founded  January  1,  1858. 
It  seemed  fitting  that  this  epoch  in  the  Society’s  history  should  be  marked, 
and  Messrs.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  Sigismund  K.  Harzfeld,  and  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  as  members 
of  the  Society,  decided  to  have  cut  a commemorative  medal,  which,  while  it 
would  chronicle  this  event,  should  be  made  also  to  testify  the  respect  and 
regard  entertained  for  its  venerable  President.  With  this  aim  and  object  in 
view,  the  medal  was  prepared,  and  when  ready  the  President  was  requested  to 
call  a special  meeting  of  the  Society,  in  order  that  the  only  silver  one  struck 
might  be  formally  presented  to  him.  The  following  pages  preserve  the 
proceedings  on  that  occasion. 


C.  H.  II. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  this  evening,  Mr.  President,  to  present 
to  you  on  the  behalf  of  your  friends,  a silver  medal,  which  we 
have  caused  to  be  engraved  to  commemorate  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  our  Society,  and  your  twelfth 
term  in  our  Presidential  chair.  No  device  that  it  could  bear 
would  be  more  appropriate  than  your  own  likeness,  and  we 
desire  thus  to  express  to  you  our  thanks  and  appreciation 
of  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  our  Society,  and  the  unflagging 
interest  which  you  have  always  manifested  in  its  welfare.  The 
medal  bears  upon  its  obverse,  surrounding  your  portrait,  the 
inscription  Eli  K.  Price,  President,  1879;  upon  the  reverse, 
the  seal  of  the  Society,  and  the  words  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  founded  January  1, 
1858. 

The  meaning  of  our  seal  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain. 
The  owl,  which  is  the  crest,  symbolizes  wisdom  and  learning ; it 
is  taken  from  the  device  upon  the  coins  of  Athens,  issued  in 
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the  fifth  century  before  the  present  era,  and  is  a faithful  copy 
of  that  archaic  work  of  art. 

The  shield,  upon  which  the  quarterings  are  displayed,  is  the 
Saxon  shield,  emblematic  of  our  English  ancestry  and  associa- 
tions ; the  emblems  on  each  of  the  four  portions  of  the  shield 
represent,  respectively,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Europe  presents  the  cross  as  found  upon  the  coinage  of  the 
first  Christian  kings  of  England;  Africa,  the  Egyptian  sphynx; 
Asia,  a Chinese  coin,  and  America,  the  stone  arrow  heads,  axes, 
and  implements  of  the  Aborigines.  The  motto  vestigia  rerum 
sequi  refers  to  the  nature  of  our  occupations. 

The  dies  of  the  medal  were  cut  by  Mr.  William  H.  Key  of 
the  United  States  Mint,  the  foremost  of  American  living 
medallists,  who  has  made  it  a labor  of  love,  knowing  that  his 
work  would  circulate  far  and  wide  among  the  cultured  classes, 
and  those  who  appreciate  art.  The  excellence  of  the  likeness, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  attest  his  success.  Of  these 
medals,  this  is  the  only  one  which  will  be  struck  in  silver ; in 
bronze  there  will  be  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  issued. 

I would,  Mr.  President,  that  it  were  in  my  power  properly 
to  advert  to  the  services  you  have  so  long  rendered  us,  and  the 
feelings  we  entertain  towards  you,  but  I must  leave  this  to  be 
done  by  my  friend  who  sits  at  my  side,  knowing  that  he,  better 
than  I,  can  do  justice  to  our  feelings. 


PRESENTATION  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  DANIEL  G.  BRINTON. 

Mr.  President  : In  rising  to  express  the  feelings  which 

have  prompted  us  to  present  you  with  the  medal  I hold  in  my 
hand,  I shall  do  so  in  an  informal  manner,  and  with  the  wish 
that  my  oratorical  abilities  were  more  worthy  the  occasion. 

It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  I was  honored  with  the 
membership  of  this  Society.  At  that  time,  which  was  shortly 
after  your  election  to  its  Presidency,  the  meetings  were  held  in 
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a small  room  near  5tli  and  Walnut;  its  members  were  few  in 
number,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  discussions  was  languid. 
At  the  present  time  we  occupy  a commodious  hall,  centrally 
located  ; our  sessions  are  well  attended  by  constantly  increasing 
numbers;  numerous  interesting  communications  are  laid  before 
us ; our  library  has  been  largely  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  works  of  permanent  value,  germane  to  the  studies  we  pursue; 
and  our  collections  of  coins  and  antiquities  have  received  many 
increments  of  worth  and  rarity. 

This  gratifying  change,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  is  in  very 
great  measure  due  to  the  abiding  interest  you  have  taken  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Society,  to  the  encouragement  you  have 
given  to  its  efforts,  to  the  punctuality  with  which,  often  at  the 
cost  of  personal  inconvenience,  you  have  attended  its  sessions, 
and  to  the  courtesy  and  ability  with  which  you  have  presided 
over  its  discussions. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  therefore,  have  deemed  it  most 
fitting,  that  at  this,  the  twenty- first  year  of  its  existence,  they 
should  testify  their  appreciation  of  your  services  by  some 
enduring  memento.  Naturally  the  form  of  the  medal  suggested 
itself;  for  this,  as  we  are  in  origin  a numismatic  society,  is 
peculiarly  consonant  with  the  history  and  purposes  of  our 
organization;  and  further,  the  medal  carries  with  it  a claim  to 
perpetuity  which  no  other  memorial  possesses.  It  has  the  ele- 
ments of  permanency  beyond  all  other  monuments.  The  poet 
Horace  claimed  for  his  lays,  that  they  should  be  more  lasting 
than  brass,  and  outlive  the  costly  tombs  of  emperors.  But 
many  poems,  many  whole  literatures  have  passed  away,  and 
been  utterly  forgotten,  while  the  coins  and  medals  of  those 
nations  remain  our  only  witnesses  to  their  existence  and  history. 

Where  are  the  literatures  of  Bactria  and  Phrygia,  Carthage 
and  Iberia?  They  are  forever  lost;  in  the  numismatic  relics 
alone  of  those  ancient  civilizations,  do  we  find  the  means  to 
reconstruct  their  history. 
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It  is  no  exaggeration  to  predict  that  copies  of  the  medal  which 
we  present  you  this  night  will  be  preserved  and  treasured  as  long 
as  civilization  endures;  for  there  is  this  happy  peculiarity  to 
the  medal,  that  the  more  abundant  are  its  copies,  the  more 
frequently  of  course  does  it  appear  in  cabinets : while  the  more 
rare  it  is,  so  much  the  greater  care  is  exercised  in  its  preser- 
vation. Therefore,  at  all  time  in  the  future,  we  may  confi- 
dently say,  will  the  collection  of  such  mementoes  be  the  object 
of  organizations  and  the  cherished  passion  of  individuals. 

Another  reason  for  the  appropriateness  of  the  medal  is  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  transmits  the  features,  the  physical  indi- 
viduality of  the  person,  to  future  generations.  Without  such 
a record,  without  the  power  of  picturing  to  our  mind  the  indi- 
vidual as  he  was,  his  name  and  fame  are  vague  abstractions  to 
us,  and  we  lose  half  the  force  of  his  personality.  In  the  faithful 
resemblance  stamped  on  this  piece  of  silver,  we  know  that  we 
have  guarded  against  this  contingency. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  President,  we  feel  sure  that  in  presenting 
you  this  tribute  of  respect,  we  give  expression  not  only  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  but  of  this  city  and 
this  commonwealth.  This  token  is  presented  not  merely  to 
the  esteemed  President  of  a Scientific  Society,  but  to  a member 
of  a learned  profession,  who  has  long  stood  in  its  foremost 
ranks  in  the  second  city  of  this  continent,  and  who  has  acquit- 
ted himself  of  that  debt  which  Lord  Bacon  says  every  man 
owes  his  profession,  by  drawing  up  and  securing  the  enactment 
of  wise  laws ; to  an  enlightened  citizen  always  foremost  in 
devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  embellishment  and  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  his  adoption ; to  the  friend  of  science- 
and  liberal  culture,  who  has  not  only  aided  others  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning;,  but  has  himself  contributed  manv  and 
valued  articles  to  scientific  literature;  and  lastly,  and  most 
important  of  all,  to  the  individual  who,  through  a life  extended 
far  beyond  the  average  span  of  man,  has  borne,  amidst  the  con- 
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troversies  of  the  courts  and  the  conflicts  of  the  political  arena  a 
character  unsullied  by  calumny,  and  unstained  by  blemish,  a 
character  which  all  right-minded  men  are  glad  to  emulate  and 
proud  to  honor. 


ADDRESS  OF  IION.  ELI  K.  PRICE. 

Gentlemen:  This  medal,  which  you  now  so  kindly  present 
to  me,  commemorates  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  existence  of 
this  Society,  and  it  is  by  your  kind  partiality  that  the  likeness 
of  the  President  has  been  placed  upon  it.  For  this  I sincerely 
thank  you.  It  is  an  honor  I did  not  expect,  that  my  likeness 
in  silver  and  bronze  should  be  placed  in  the  conservative 
custody  of  this  and  other  societies,  and  of  their  members,  to  be 
preserved  through  generations  to  come.  Be  assured  that  my 
own  posterity  will  appreciate  the  honor. 

This  medal  is  not  so  much  to  commemorate  what  this  Society 
has  done,  as  it  is  an  earnest  of  what  it  intends  to  do.  It  has 
but  lived  through  an  early  infancy;  brief,  indeed,  compared 
with  its  corporate  perpetuity,  and  an  immortality  of  life,  to  be 
derived  from  the  vitality  of  its  active  living  members.  We 
start  in  our  incipient  manhood  with  a list  of  well-selected 
members,  intending  to  increase  our  numbers,  and  expecting  a 
future  of  greater  earnestness  and  a more  diffusive  usefulness. 

I am  led  by  the  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  conservative 
purposes  of  this  and  kindred  societies,  and  to  make  some  com- 
parison with  those  of  unassisted  nature.  Our  cabinets  may  be 
secure  from  rust  and  decay,  but  thieves  may  break  through 
and  steal.  The  temptation  very  greatly  exceeds  intrinsic 
values,  for  the  relics  we  preserve  are  historic  of  the  progress  of 
art,  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and  persons,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  kings  and  kingdoms.  Nay,  the  relics  of  our 
museums  contain  the  implements  shaped  by  men’s  hand  in  ages 
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preceding  by  many  centuries,  all  written  history,  when  primitive 
peoples  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of  building  their  habita- 
tions and  making  their  tools  without  the  aid  of  metals,  of  stones, 
and  bones,  and  horns.  It  was  then  a severe  struggle  for  the 
rudest  necessaries  of  life. 

These  have  been  preserved  for  the  antiquarian,  not  originally 
by  human  care,  but  are  things  lost  by  man,  and  nature  kindly 
held  them  in  her  lap  until  men  more  intelligent,  in  recent 
centuries,  should  gather,  arrange,  and  preserve  them  in  their 
museums.  In  this,  nature’s  care  has  been  more  successful  than 
man’s  could  be,  and  she  yet  holds  in  her  bosom  vastly  greater 
treasures  than  have  been  found,  both  ancient  and  modern; 
speaking  of  early  historic  ages  as  modern  in  the  world’s  history. 
The  field  of  the  world  is  yet  ripe  unto  the  harvest  with  relics 
yet  to  be  gathered  by  antiquarians. 

Nature  is  boundlessly  beneficent  in  her  conservations;  and 
the  living  growths  and  creatures  she  produced  in  times  remote 
she  has  stored  securely  under  the  rocks,  her  own  great  museum, 
to  reward  the  researches  of  science  and  of  the  miner,  and  to 
serve  mankind  for  fuel  and  the  useful  industries.  She  is  con- 
servative to  preserve  all  the  life  that  can  be  useful  to  men,  and 
much  for  him  to  subdue,  as  dangerous  and  destructive  to  his 
own  life,  and  obstructive  to  his  progress  in  subduing  the  earth 
to  his  uses. 

Things  transient  and  variable  in  nature’s  transmutations 
become  wonderfully  conservative  and  permanent.  Her  in- 
visible evaporations,  that  condense  into  clouds  and  fall  as  rains, 
make  the  rivulets  and  rivers,  and  these,  as  led  by  gravitation, 
make  landmarks  for  the  land-owner  and  boundaries  for  nations, 
more  enduring  than  monuments  of  marble  or  granite.  But 
man  may  mar  this  beneficent  process  of  nature.  He  may  strip 
the  earth  of  her  trees  that  arrest  the  clouds,  and  expose  her 
soils  to  the  burning  sun,  to  be  driven  away  by  the  winds;  and 
hence  the  channels  be  obliterated  and  the  uncovered  sterile 
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rocks  and  the  driven  sands  become  deserts,  refusing  food  and 
water  to  man  and  beast,  and  they  perish.  It  is  only  man  who 
uses  the  axe  and  fire,  and  these  are  the  great  destroyers.  But 
man  may,  and  must,  conserve  that  the  earth  shall  be  fruitful, 
and  mankind  be  preserved.  He  may  ever  use  all  nature  can 
produce,  but  on  this  condition,  that  he  shall  ever  help  her  to 
restore  the  just  equilibrium. 

The  peoples  on  this  earth  have  been  both  stationary  and 
moving:  the  earth  hath  her  currents  as  the  ocean  hath.  The 
stagnant  populations  of  the  east  attained  an  earlier  autonomy 
and  civilization;  those  that  were  nomadic  have  attained  a 
higher  and  more  vigorous  life  and  civilization.  That  long  and 
wide  stream  of  human  life  now  known  as  the  Aryan  race, 
before  the  dawn  of  written  history,  occupied  central  Asia.  It 
overflowed  south,  passed  the  Himalayas,  and  conquered  and 
occupied  India;  a part  moved  westward  and  peopled  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Macedonia,  Italy  and  Europe  generally,  except 
as  it  drove  the  prior  natives  into  the  mountain  fastnesses,  or 
remote  peninsulas,  or  the  frozen  north,  or  the  aborigines  became 
merged  in  the  dominating  race  b}^  fusion  of  blood  and  language. 
But  how  is  this  history  known;  history  that  began  long  before 
the  beginning  of  the  civilization  of  historic  Greece  and  Borne? 
The  Indian  branch  left  their  sacred  Sanscrit  writings,  and  in 
these  are  found  words  of  constant  and  endearing  use  in  every 
family  of  the  western  division  of  the  Aryan  race.  Yes,  but 
words  that  floated  on  this  ever-moving  living  stream  bore  the 
evidence  whence  they  came,  who  they  were  and  are,  and  to 
whom  related;  words,  flung  from  human  tongues  and  caught 
by  human  ears,  have  carried  this  identity  through  the  air  for 
unknown  thousands  of  years;  and  we  here,  every  day  and  every 
hour,  are  giving  the  proofs  of  this  great  fact  by  naming  those  in 
nearest  relationship  to  us.  Truly,  there  is  a history  of  man,  and 
an  estimate  to  be  made  of  his  value,  greater  than  is  to  be  found 
in  books  and  monuments,  and  more  enduring  than  these;  a 
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history  traditional  and  hereditary,  wrought  into  and  manifested 
from  his  inner  being  of  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  finds  its 
expression  in  words  and  deeds,  and  in  a wisdom  that  has  come 
from  many  centuries  of  experiences  and  inspirations.  Beyond 
our  power  to  estimate  has  been  his  improvement  and  recovery 
from  his  prehistoric  life. 

Another  enduring  stream  of  humanity  also  claims  our  atten- 
tion: The  Semitic  race  dwelt  in  Southwest  Asia,  near  the  Gulf 
of  Arabia  and  Persia.  One  of  that  race  went  forth  from  “Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,”  with  his  family,  and  dwelt  in  Haran ; and  after 
increase  there,  his  son  Abraham  was  led  to  Canaan,  with  the 
promise,  that  “in  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed.” 
The  tribe  grew  to  be  a nation,  whose  chief  city  was  Jerusalem. 
They  had  an  early  and  continuous  written  history,  preserved 
as  sacred  Books,  in  which  was  a prophecy  that  the  nation 
should  become  a people  “scattered  and  peeled  and  after  Titus 
captured  Jerusalem  that  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled.  They 
were  scattered  among  the  nations  and  oppressed  by  them. 
They  but  clung  the  closer  together,  loved  their  sacred  books 
and  songs  the  more,  preserved  the  more  perfectly  their  identity, 
and  thus  were  kept  wiser  than  their  oppressors,  observed  better 
the  laws  of  health,  and  lived  longer.  The  Founder  of  the  Gentile 
Christians  and  his  Apostles  were  of  the  same  Hebrew  race,  and 
the  Christians  adopted  as  sacred  their  Scriptures.  They  moved 
with  the  Aryans,  and  aided  their  progress  in  civilization  and 
learning.  They  repaid  with  great  good,  the  evil  done  them 
after  Christianity  obtained  worldly  power ; and  the  books 
derived  through  the  teachers  of  that  people  surpass  all  of  all 
other  nations,  in  truth  and  knowledge,  as  to  the  purposes  of 
our  being  and  destiny.  These  give  us  a body  of  antiquarian 
knowledge,  and  a wisdom  to  guide  men  through  this  life,  sur- 
passing all  other  instruction,  as  tested  by  fruits. 

As  Empire  westward  held  its  course,  the  children  of  Israel 
have  been  part  of  that  movement,  and  are  now  with  the  van, 
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in  Europe,  here,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific.  A people  of  five 
millions,  in  a world  of  thirteen  hundred  millions,  have  done 
more  to  instruct  mankind  than  all  other  peoples  in  the  world. 
Together  the  two  races  will  move  westward  until  they  meet 
the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  east,  to  give  them  greater  life, 
new  vigor,  and  a higher  advancement;  will  enter  upon  a second 
journey  of  civilizing  progress  round  the  world.  Surely  more 
than  nature’s  forces  have  carried  on  this  great  progression,  ever 
onward,  ever  upward. 

More  than  half  the  population  of  the  world  is  in  eastern  and 
southeastern  Asia;  it  has  stagnated  there  for  unknown  centu- 
ries, with  little  progress  from'  its  ancient  superiority  in  art, 
but  imperfect  civilization;  restricted  by  natural  boundaries  and 
a Chinese  wall ; secluded  by  fear,  yet  arrogating  superiority 
to  all  mankind.  China  claims  to  be  the  celestial  empire,  where 
the  Chinaman  must  be  buried  to  reach  his  expected  heaven. 
But  one  of  the  many  wonders  this  age  has  witnessed  is,  that  of 
the  prostration  of  the  defences  for  the  seclusion  of  China  and 
Japan,  with  a zealous  disposition  manifested  by  them  to  receive 
all  the  useful  knowledge  we  can  teach  them.  They  are  now 
taught  and  led  by  American  books,  engineers,  and  scientists ; 
railroads  are  laid,  minerals  never  before  touched  are  mined, 
their  children  are  sent  by  their  governments  to  be  taught  in 
our  schools.  They  have  ceased  to  dread  to  hear  of  our  religion. 
Shall  we  then  provoke  them  to  close  their  ports?  Shall  we 
drive  from  our  shores  Chinese  who  intend  to  return  and  die 
and  be  buried  in  the  celestial  empire,  who  in  returning  home 
will  be  the  most  effective  missionaries  to  teach  the  Chinese 
people  all  we  can  give  them  of  good?  Shall  we  drive  away 
laborers  the  most  reliable  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts? 
M ho  build  our  railroads,  work  the  mines,  and  gather  the  great 
wheat  crops  of  California,  without  strikes  in  breach  of  contract. 
Let  us  be  wise.  After  looking  at  the  long  past,  with  a true 
conception  of  the  wisdom  it  teaches,  let  us  look  to  the  indefi- 
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nite  future,  and  so  do  as  that  the  good  shall  be  paramount  in 
all  time  over  the  world.  This  is  the  era  of  eras,  in  all  history, 
the  best  to  serve  mankind. 

Let  us  now  return  from  this  wide  survey  to  this  small  hall 
and  small  occasion.  It  has  occurred  to  me  as  permissible,  to 
ask  myself  how  long  would  the  last  survivor  of  the  few  medals 
now  struck  remain?  I cannot  conjecture,  though  there  be 
great  security  in  a fire-proof  building,  and  the  care  of  a Numis- 
matic Society.  Possibly  one  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  a 
thousand  years.  If  so,  let  us  conjecture  what  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  some  things  which  now  deeply  interest  us.  First, 
what  may  this  Society’s  museum  and  library  then  be?  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  too  presumptuous  to  say,  equal  to  one-fifth 
the  size  of  the  British  Museum.  We  will  say  that  to  encourage 
our  successors.  This  city  may  then  be  larger  than  London 
now  is,  the  present  largest  city  of  the  world ; may  have  four 

millions  of  inhabitants;  with  a water  supply  to  secure  the  city 
* 

from  any  great  fire;  and  a police  to  protect  it  from  any  serious 
riot.  The  Fairmount  Park  will  be  the  centre  of  the  great  city; 
be  yet  covered  in  part  with  the  self-sown  forests;  but  in  all 
other  parts  will  have  attained  the  highest  artistic  skill  of  the 
landscape  gardener,  who  makes  his  beautiful  pictures  by  trees, 
and  plants,  and  flowers  of  all  shapes  and  colors ; all  to  be  mir- 
rored by  glassy  lakes,  and  the  lake-like  windings  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill. All  this  is  said  confidently  of  our  city,  but  not  boastfully, 
for  a like  progress  will  be  made  by  other  cities,  some  of  them 
yet  to  bo  founded ; and  our  whole  country  will  have  a like 
growth,  and  then  have  its  population  of  two  hundred  millions; 
will  still  be  the  “United  States;”  be  bound  in  union  by  one 
constitution,  by  railroads  and  electric  wires,  by  the  intelligence, 
virtue,  and  loyalty  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen:  I committed  to  writing  that  which  I have  read, 
for  greater  accuracy,  little  thinking  of  the  flattering  terms  in 
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which  you  have  addressed  me.  I have  felt  in  the  reading  that 
my  address  is  a tame  response  to  your  very  kind  and  warm 
expressions.  I have  not  realized  that  my  services  to  this 
Society,  or  the  public,  have  deserved  the  high  praises  you  have 
expressed.  I thank  you  gratefully  for  your  most  kind  appre- 
ciation, and  very  generous  expressions  of  approval ; and  for  the 
evidences  you  have  to-night  given  me  of  your  regard  and 
friendship. 


REMARKS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  HENRY  HART. 

Mr.  President  : It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  as  we  have  here 
present  with  us  this  evening,  as  an  invited  guest,  Mr.  Key,  the 
artisan  who  has  produced  so  well  the  medal  which  has  just  been 
presented  to  you,  and  as  I hold  in  my  hand  the  model  from  which 
it  was  made,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  members  present,  if 
the  gentleman  would  describe  the  process  of  die-sinking  as  to- 
da}?- performed,  for  the  die,  from  which  the  medal  is  struck,  is  not 
engraved  as  many  imagine,  and  as  I myself  had  supposed,  until 
this  evening. 

But,  sir,  although  I arose  merely  to  make  this  suggestion,  I 
cannot  return  to  my  seat  without  expressing  the  great  gratifi- 
cation the  proceedings  this  evening  have  afforded  to  me  person- 
ally, for,  sir,  as  I stand  before  you  I recall  the  fact,  that  twelve 
years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of 
placing  you  in  the  chair,  which  for  these  many  years  you  have 
occupied  and  adorned  so  gracefully  and  so  satisfactorily.  I was 
appointed  at  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  1867,  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
in  that  capacity  reported  your  honored  name,  sir,  to  the  Society 
for  its  President.  At  that  time,  sir,  I was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Society,  and  there  was  a difference  of  half  a century  in  our 
ages;  yet,  while  the  years  remain  the  same,  as  youth  cannot  be 


counted  by  them  alone,  I have  crept  on,  but  you,  sir,  have  stood 
still. 

How  wise  a choice  it  was,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  after  the 
felicitous  words  we  have  heard  fall  from  Hr.  Brinton’s  lips,  it 
could  be,  at  best,  only  a repetition  in  perhaps  a little  different 
language.  The  medal  which  is  before  you,  sir,  expresses  the 
fact  in  the  most  permanent  and  forcible  language,  nothing  can 
be  added  to  its  silent  evidence. 

If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  meeting  I will  ask  Mr.  Key  to  do 
what  I arose  to  suggest. 

Mr.  William  H.  Key  was  introduced  and  described  briefly 
the  mode  and  manner  of  cutting  the  die,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Society  adjourned. 
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Copies  of  the  Medal,  in  bronze,  may  be  obtained  on  application 
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to  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  No.  428  Library  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  Three  Dollars. 
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